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. THE PANTOMIMES. 


Ir is agreed on all hands that Pantomimes are not what they were. 
The story with which they used to set out, and which used to form 
merely a brief excuse for putting the Harlequinade in motion, now 
forms a considerable part of the performance ; an innovation which 
we should hail with pleasure, if it were always in such good taste 
as in some instances, but which is rarely apt to be so, and is fol- 
lowed by a set of tricks and transformations equally stinted and 


wanting in fancy, and a total departure from the old and genuine | 


Harlequin plot, which consisted in the run-away yivacities of a 
couple of lovers full of youth and spirits, the eternal hobbling after 
them of the decrepid Pantaloon, and the broad gluttony, selfish- 


ness, and mischief of his servant the Clown, all tending to one | 


point. The Clown retains something of his character still, but the 
rest has become a mere mass of gratuitous absurdity without object. 
There is no real action going on. Sometimes none at all. Colum- 
bine takes her rest; Harlequin dances at his leisure; the parties, 
instead of pursuing one another, often join with one accord in 
a mysterious truce; and Pantaloon, though at Covent Garden 
he has fallen into the hands of one who ought to represent 
him best, has become as active as Harlequin, and without any 
shadow of pretence for not overtaking him. The Clown talks 
too much, without saying anything to the purpose. At least he 
says very little to the purpose. He does not enter into 
the true humour of the Clown, which is to be merely sensual and 
selfish in ordinary, and never to speak, except at some rich and 
rare interval, when an overwhelming sensation forces the words out 
When 


Grimaldi used to say, ‘ Don’t!’ to some fellow putting him to a 


of his mouth ;—better if one word, or a monosyllable. 


horrible torture ; or ‘ Nice!’ when eating gingerbread ; or ‘ Nice 
meon !’ after sentimentally contemplating the moonlight, the neces- 
sity with which he was delivered of his exclamation was made 
apparent to everybody, and contained a world of concentration. 
We have nothing of this now. The sayings are old and re-iterated, 
and the occasions gratuitous. Pantomime used formerly to be the 
representative of the Old Comedy, and gave us some good Aristo- 
phanic satire on the events of the day. 
now, and but seldom does it well. 
worn out, and the managers stingy of their money. 


It attempts this but sparely 
The contrivers appear to be 
Even the slaps 
on the face are not what they used to be, nor the boltings through 
flap-doors in the walls. Mr Eller, we think, treated us with but 
one throughout the whole of Monday night. 

In short, Pantomimes seem to have become partakers of the 
serious spirit of the age, and to be waiting for the settlement of 
certain great questions and heavy national accounts, to know when 
they are to laugh and be merry again. 

Covent GARDEN. 

Our illustrious little friend Jack the Giant Killer (a personage, 
by the way, of immense antiquity, for his origin is lost in the clouds 
of Northern and Eastern fiction), is the hero of the pantomime at 
this theatre, under his modest title of Hop o” My Thumb. The 


story is precisely that which has enchanted so many of us in little 
books of delightful remembrance for their bad paper, and blots of 
engravings; and which still delight us, if we are lucky enough to 
retain youthful feelings, or wise enough to know how wise such 
feelings are. The instinct of most of us surpasses our knowledge 
The other evening there were good-humoured 
people behind us, who kept saying ‘ What nonsense, to,be sure !’ 
and laughing all the while with genuine glee. 


in this respect. 


Before us was a 
party of boys, who laughed with all their hearts, and never thought 
of making an apology for what pleased them. 

Is there any real forest, we should be glad to know, so real as 
that in the story of Hop o my Thumb and his little Brothers, and in 
which we have lost ourselves a hundred times? You cannot lose 
yourself in a forest, when you grow up, and positively walk in it. 
You know the road-book. And then there is no Ogre to give you 
a fearful joy, by living on its borders. If the gods have made you 
poetical, you may get a glimpse of a horror. The very word Ogre 
is not lightly to be thought of. It brings before us a sort of half- 
giant, all teeth and hair, poking about fora child toeat. He is the 
Orco of the Italian poets, and we suppose comes from the Orcus of 
mythology ; viz. the devil himself. Then, in the story before us, 
| there are the little Ogres his children, horrid little wretches, with 
| great overgrown bushy heads, and crowns upon them,—Infantas of 
| Ogreland,—princes of the blood brutal,—not to mention libels on 
| royalty, and intimations, 2 /a Rabelais, of the waste of blood and 
flesh, which they cost to their father’s subjects. 








| 


| But to proceed. Jack’s father, the poor faggot-maker (Mr 
| Turnour) loses his children in the wood : Jack (Miss Poole) helps 
them out, and comes to a castle, where he hopes to get food, but 
| is threatened to be made food of himself by a dreadful Ogre. The 
| Porter and the Cook (Messrs Paulo and Barnes) who, though part 
| of his household, abominate their master’s taste in dining, endea-- 
| vour to save the children; but everything would fail, if it were not 
for little Jack. The Ogre frightens him at first, by insisting upon 
having the whole party for his supper; but on being told that they 
| will make but a poor supper, he consents to keep them, by way of 
| relisher for his breakfast. Jack discovers that the little Ogres go 
| to bed with their crowns on their heads; and accordingly, at night 
| time, he picks his way softly to the bed in which they were all 
' stowed, and carrying off the crowns, puts them on the heads of his 





brothers, who sleep in a bed adjoining. In the night time, the Ogre, 
who is indefatigable in catering for his meals, enters the bed-room, 
for the purpose of cutting off the uncrowned heads in the dark, and 
‘going as he thinks to the wrong hed, wreaks his purpose in 
We know not why we tell all this, 
|except that all our readers know it, and that it is all 
\faithfully exhibited in the jpantomime. 


the supposed right one. 


In short, a combat 
‘takes place at day-light between the monster and; the unkilled, 
The Ogre, who 
is not so great in fighting as in eating, has his shins poked with a 
spit, and his head belaboured with a kitehen poker, and all this 
gives an opportunity to the captives to escape. 


| his household openly turning against him. 


They are pursued 
by him in his seven-leagued boots, and hide themselves for refuge 
in a cave, at the mouth of which his fatigue sets him asleep; upon 
which Jack pulls of his boots; and triumphantly carrying them 
away, is rewarded for his wisdom and valour bya vision of the 
Genius of the Lyre, alias Welsh Harp; (for the story takes place in 
Wales); and the Genius makes them a present of the famous hel- 
met, coat, and sword, which render him invisible. 





Upon this he 
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goes to the Giant’s Castle, and like a full-grown knight summons applauded.! The Clown knocks at the door of a schoolmaster, ‘and 
him’ forth through a horn that hangs at the castle gate as big as | asks if he’s at home. ‘No,’ answers the servant, ‘he’s abroad.’— 
himself. The Ogre, withacry like the yawn of fifty cauldrons, |‘ Ob,’ quoth the Clown, in his significant style of communication 
makes his appearance on the battlements, and announces his inten- with the audience, ‘the Schoolmaster is abroad.’ Among the meta- 
tion of ‘pulverising him to atoms.’ He comes down, and after | morphoses of goods aad chattels we recollect none worth mention. 
wasting a variety of strokes of his club upon the pavement, little | ing but that of the sign of a pair of spectacles into a pair of scales, 
Jack slipping neatly from him, is seduced into a trap; upon which, | into which /Zarlequin and Columbine, who have got imprisoned into 
the aforesaid members of his household, who have still remained in 





an optician’s house, get out of window, and descend with graceful 
his establishment, (owing, we presume, to his dullness, for giants | confidence. There are fac simile representations (so we understand 
in romance are almost always stupid), issue forth again, and | them to be) of the exhibitions of the Whale’s Skeleton and the 
belabour him as before, he bobbing his head up and down all the | Clarence Vase ; and having received some severe objections to the 
while in the trap, and finally having it cut off. Little Jack, in tri- | articles in this paper criticising those exhibitions (from anonymous 
umphal procession, and preceded by the Ogre’s treasures, then | persons hotly protesting that they are not at all connected with 
returns to his father and mother, as happy as Epaminondas. The | them) we must say that we agree with the writer of those criticisms, 
old wood-cutter and his wife strut about in fine clothes; and the | that the Whale is a very dry, unedifying-looking business, and the 
Genius of the Harp re-appearing, converts a knight and lady, whom | Clarence Vase very like a salt-ccllar. There is an attempt to 
Jack has delivered from the Ogre, into a Harlequin and Columbine, | satirise Paganini in this Panto vime, which is a compliment to him, 
in order that by an active,escape from the lady’s father, (which is | though not in the best taste. The Cosmoramic view at the conclu. 
an odd kind of jovial moral in these pieces), the lovers may give | sion of the procession to the opening of London Bridge, is not good. 
further evidence of their being worthy ofone another. The cook | We should not have expected from Messrs Grieve that the sky 
is at the same time changed into the Father (vy aspecies of wilful | about St Paul’s should look like a flaming furnace ; and the rowing 
genealogy which we do not comprehend), and the porter into the | puppets in the boats were terribly stiff in the shoulders. Those in 
Clown ; and the Knight’s servant being conversed into an additional | the middle boat in particular seemed by one consent to have caught 





clown! for himself, the whole party set off scuffling, and to | 
scuffle. 





All the first part of the pantomime is good. The Ogre is a very 
proper and shocking Ogre, with a shocking face, and huge calves | 
to his legs, containing the essence of multitudes of children. He 
has an excellent kitchen, in which the cook bastes an ox roasting 
whole: his castle and bridge are very good indeed; and Miss 
Poole’s Little Jack ‘is admirable. The quantity of action which 
she has to go through hard!y allows her breath enough for her 
songs; but she acted to the life the werry-hearted little hero, 
whose mother said he came into the world with a smile on his face; 
and whose healthy confidence is half the secret of his success. Nor 
was her performance less good in the serious parts. She knows 
equally how to pray and to fight. In the prayer for her brothers 
her action is graceful and touching; and Mr Ducrow himself could 
hardly surpass the mingled grace and vigour with which she went 
through a variety of martial attitudes after she had received the 
helmet, shield, and sword. Indeed we cannot help thinking that 
Mr Ducrow must have given her instructions. We particularly 
noticed the ways in which she brandished her spear; her sudden 








energetic turns from side to side ; and the striking manner in which 


the rheumatism the moment they set out, and to have disloyally 
made up their minds that they would do as little as possible towards 
conveying his Majesty with despatch. Their bend forward was-a 
condescension of about three inches length; and their pull a kind 
of intimation that they thought better of it, and would not proceed, 
oe 
Deury Lane. 
AFTER a respite of seven years, George Barnwell was brought out 
once more, on Monday night, for execution. What the unhappy 
apprentice had to say for himself on the occasion was quite lost, 
owing to the uproariousness of the spectators ; his catastrophe was 
conducted in dumb shew ; and tlie last scene closed upon him amid 
the loudest demonstrations of joy. ‘he Christmas folk had evi- 
dently no bowels for him: and they seemed to think both himself 
and his morality no inconsiderable bore, as he stood between them 
and their feasting—like a tedious grace before meat. //arlequin 
and /ittle Thumb, or the Seven-leagued Boots, were at length ushered 
in with some thousand welcomes. Here everyone was at home. 
Who is there that does not know all about this same redoubtable 
here, the valiant Thumb, the offspring of Gaffer and Goody of that 
name ?—how he undertook to pilot his six elder little brothers out 


she marched in a right line triumphantly off the stage, keeping her | of the forest 


lance straight over her shoulder, holding her shield tight under her 


chin, and looking over it at the audience with one fixed expression 
of face. 


We are sorry we cannot speak so well of the rest of the piece. 


The Harlequin and Columbine part was very poor: not that Mr 
Eller is still not a good Harlequin; and Miss Davies a promising 
Columbine (she is active, though of good size, and was dressed with 
unusual fitness for the character, smart and flowery, without being 
in bad taste): but the Harlequinade part of our Pantomimes is not 
what it used to be, and nobody seems to take pains to make it 
better, except the Pantuloons, who make it worse by their very 
smartness and agility. Of this, however, we have already spoken. 
Suffice it to say, that the Pantomime at Covent Garden is no excep- 
tion to the rule. Its jokes are poor ; its transformations niggardly ; 
and its machinery lame. The two jests that received most applause 
on Monday night were the snuffing of the moon during an eclipse, 
and a satire on the Unknown Tongues, in which a huge tongue was 
brought forward, which held a conversation, and which the Panta- 
loon desired ‘ to hold his tongue.’ The snuffing of the moon was 
ludicrous. The Clown had a huge pair of snuffers brought in, bigger 
than himself, and being elevated upon an enormous ladder, snuffed 
so briskly, that he snuffed the moon out; upon which the stage fell 
dark, and he made one of those cjaculations of regret which are so 
ludicrous in the lips of Clowns. The following also was much 


, when the whole party was beguiled by the wicked 


| 


| spirits, Jack o’the Lantern and Will o’the Wisp, and led into the 


| Ogre’s palace ?—and how the Ogre comes home ‘ fee, faw, fum, 
| after a long journey (in which he had taken seven leagues at every 
ste))) ; and, through the wonderful wisdom of our hero, is induced 
to murder all his own Ogreish progeny in place of Thumb’s 
brethren ?—how the Ogre dies of a surfeit, and Little Thumb 
becomes possessed of the boots? Well, all this is represented, and 
la great deal more: in fact, this may be called only the underplot of 

the piece ; for the Ogre has to deal with another party at his castle, 

previous to thearrival of the Thumbs. Lorenzo, a young Venetian, 
| (Harlequin, Mr Howell), Zelinda (Columbine, Miss Baseke), 
Count Manfred, ber guarilian (Pantalooa, Mr Bartlett), and Scam- 
perini his servant (the Clown, Mr Southby), are travelling in the 
forest, benighted, and led like the Thumbs into the Ogre’s castle. 
‘They are astonished at the magnificence of the place, but not much 
delighted with the hospitality which they meet there. Their host 
shows himself—and a most tremendous Polyphemus of a fellow he 
is—but with two eyes, not very straight, however, in his head: we 
were going to say that we thought we had sometimes seen some- 
| body like him in the neighbourhood of Regent square. He falls 
in love with the lady, but not proving successful in his suit, throws 
the whole of his visitors into a dungeon. He now orders out bis 
| seven-leagued boots, and takes a journey (to forget his troubles)— 
steps over Mount Etna (no matter for the blize at its summit), ¢ 


| 
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pustant—and, in short, shews himself to be no ordinary son of | fantile curiosity, they serve but to enclose the more attractive mat- 
Anak. Upon his return, as we mentioned, he is baffled and cut off | ter within, The characters transformed are— 

by the famous Thumb : his boots fall, of course, to the conqueror, Blue-bell, the damsel, who becomes Columbine. Miss Griffiths. 

and here the witchery begins. The fairy of the boots, at Thumbh’s | Little Bo-peep " 4 z Harlequin. Mr Gibson. 
commani, releases the lovers; but converts them into the motlies | O/d Woman . . . Clown. Mr Sanders, 

of the scene, to undergo their probationary and extraordinary ad- Gosling ; . ; : Pantaloon. Mr Brown. 
yentures. All is now bustle and fun—plentiful thwacks with the | Bristleback, a spirit (a sort of double of the 

lath sword—kicks, cuffs, and miracles. Time and place are anni- | Clown) Whirligig. Mr King. 

hilated to tantalise the lovers and their pursuers : forests in Ger- The first five scenes illustrate the story, they are, Ist. the workshop 
many, with Etna in the distance—Highgate arch—Venice—Canter- | of the Cobbler King—with the shoe itself in which the old woman 


bury—King’s theatre, &c.—are among the localities introduced ; lives. Qnd. A Country scene, with Bo-peep discovered asleep. 
In this scene the chil- 


and the days of Ogres and Paganini (no very ill-matched combi- 3rd. The outside of the old woman’s shoe. 
nation, some may say) are brought together in the same drama :— | dren are introduced ; receive their broth which delights them, and 
but it would fill many Tutlers to go through even a tithe of the | their whipping which delights the juvenile visitors, who seem 
varieties and wonders herein represented. Thumb, ever and anon, | maliciously to be rejoicing in their own safety from the rod. 4th. 
having the mastery of the boots, is on the scene: he figures chiefly | The Giant-wicker, and 5th an Enchanted Hall. The’ remaining 
as a miniature Admiral and Knight of the Garter; and in the end | scenes have but little connection with each other, and serve 
returns ‘a great man,’ not, however, increased in stature, to | 
his disconsolate parents. Everything ends happily, as may have 
been surmised, with the disenchantment of the lovers and a feast 
of the Fairies —The Pantomime on the whole gave much satisfaction 





only to help the effect of the tricks and innocent larcenies of the 
Clown. We can ufford but a brief notice of them. We have as usual 
a variety of tradesmen’s shops, and a few country scenes, which 
very pleasantly relieve the monotony of house scenery, and are 
—and, no doubt, will be a great favourite when the working of the | besides very effectually done. We were not struck with anything 
machinery is a little more perfect. We rather think, however, that | particularly novel in the tricks or transformations ; of the latter, 
it does not contain any superabundance of practical jokes—the | that in which a new policeman, on entering into a gin-shop, sud- 
mythological part is too long, and encroached on the pure merri- denly presents the aspect of a cask of blue ruin, was one which 
ment rather much. The Cholera (‘‘ collar her”) ought assuredly tickled the collected fancy most. The spirit shop and the office 
to be left out: but the Clown’s blowing down Buckingham palace of the Temperance Society placed in juxta position looked as if 
—‘so much for Buckingham”—with a pair of bellows, told well. designed obliquely to throw discredit on the latter; its votaries 
So did the Paginini scene, the Whale, the Balloons, and the Studio. were made to sell the medals they had acquired for temperance, 
But the great charm of the piece decidedly is the Diorama. Mr for the noxious stimulant, and spirits given away was shewn to be 
Stanfield has done wonderful things in this respect,—here he seems | effectual against the virtue of the stoutest. It is true ‘ death in the 
to surpass himself: his views of Venice are exquisite, and have pot’ followed by way of antidote; but we are afraid that if any 
almost a truly magic effect. Whoever (to paraphrase a well-known moral was intended, it was very imperfectly accomplished. Large 
adage) does not see the diorama of Venice during the holidays, will bonnets, shampooing, puffs, &c. receive a little passing ridicule in 
have surely seen nothing worth talking about. some of the scenes; but in the way of satire there is nothing to 

ADELPHI. disturb seriously any existing folly. The practical jokes which are 
Tue tyranny of custom is in few cases more strikingly shewn than | allowed to form good part of the staple of a pantomine, are here in 


in that which imposes upon our theatres the necessity of producing | their usual abundance ; the tumbles occur in as regular confusion as 
every Christmas, what in name at least shall be, a nee Pantomime. can be desired; the thumps, slaps, and falls, produce full the usual 
The fact seems to be lost sight of that each year presents a new set quantity of laughter, the speedy recovery never failing to justify its 
of juvenile visitors, and that to the majority of the young folks pre- indulgence. The somersets and passages across the stage by the 
sent, aff the Pantomimes, except those of a very few years back, | united persons of the Clens and Pantaloons are very frequently 
would be as new as the newest that can be produced; and, conse- repeated, and it must be admitted very dexterously, and Harlequin 
and Columbine are respectable specimens of their order. There is 
not much personal humour in the Clown (indeed except Grimaldi 
that quality seems to belong to but few of the species), but he is 
see no reason why there should not be stock Pantomimes as well | otherwise clever in his vocation. The same may be said of the 
as stock Plays. These reflections have been suggested to us, | Pantaloon and Whirligig. On the whole this pantomime may be 
by the general mediocrity of modern Pantomimes, rather than by characterised as of a respectable mediocrity, not so fertile in mirth 


quently, that the most judicious proceeding would be the reproduc- 
tion of the attractive Pantomimes of past times, adding to them 


such new features as might improve their previous excellence, We 


anything peculiarly inferior in the piece of which we are about to | as it might be, but still agreeable to see. Its reception was so un- 
speak ; and which, considering the small sphere which bounds its | equivocally good that we doubt not it will run through its season 
operations, probably has nothing to fear from compatison with its with a very good share of éclat,—the old woman will maintain her 
prouder rivals. | footing. 

Harlequin Bo peep, or the Old Woman, who lived in a Shoe, is 


| Oxympic. 
: 
founded on the following nursery legend of— | The first impression we had of an agreeable nature upon entering 
‘The old woman that lived in a shoe, | this little show-box on Monday evening, was, the quietness, good 


Who’d so many children she knew not what to do. 
Who gave them some broth without any bread, 


| order, and close-packed cheerfulness of the audience. This trifling 
Then whipp’d them all soundly and sent them to bed.’ | 


fact, from which we augured favourably in behalf of our country- 
men’s improvement in manners, we found afterwards was to be 
attributed only to the circumstance of the entertainment not being 
a legitimate Christmas Pantomime; for in those houses where the 


to this legend, that of the misfortunes of Little Bo-peep are added, 
‘ Little Bo-peep has lost his sheep, &c.’ 

and both are combined with a story of the imprisonment of a damsel | orthodox fun of the season was maintained, uproariousness reached 
in the castle of an enchanter, and her liberation by the concurrent | ‘its spring tide. If noise and incivility formed the standard of good 
efforts of a rival in the same art, and the gallantry of Little Bo-pee P ' breeding, the English would be the most gentle-blooded nation upon 
the shepherd. Some other characters are also concerned in this | | earth. 

part of the piece : Gosling, a farmer, Dame Tentoes, the old woman, The next agreeable impression we received was, in noticing that 
&c. This is the beginning and ending of the piecc—the serious | | the burlesque upon the old and sweet legend of Orpheus and Eury- 
part of the story, of which we need say no more, is like the gilt | dice, was wholly devoid of coarseness and vulgarity, at the same 
covers to the little books which used to contain these baits to in- | time that it was plentifully sprinkled with a flavour of the genuing 
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bathetic. The scene opens with a regal festival in Tartarus; his! —that there was the customary love match between a girl (after. 
Majesty Pluto the First, with his Lord High Chancellor Minos, and wards Columbine (Madlle. Rosier), and a young coal-miner ycleped 
the two puisne Judges, are quaffing fiery punch, when they are sum-| Down-a-pit, aflerwards Harlequin (Mr Honner). The lady, who is 
moned to the ladies, who take nothing inferior to gunpowder tea in | daughter to Mr Barnaby Pegnail, afterwards Clown (Mr Hartland), 
red-hot china. His Majesty, upon discovering that the Queen has | is married by him to a friend of his, a dealer in sulphur and brim. 
lost several cool hundreds at play, waxes conjugally objurgatory, and | stone, one Zodiaco Necromanto, afterwards Pantaloon (Mr Asbury), 
so alarms the ladies, that the Duchess Atropos, in a fit of trepidation | and is taken out of the way of her lover, by the latter gentleman, 
and syncope, inadvertently snips the thread of the lovely mortal, | into a region of his own, a sort of workshop for the manufacture of 
Eurydice, whose arrival in the lower regions is immediztely an- | imps and affable blue-devils. 
nounced. The next intelligence we hear is, that her faithful hus- 
band has followed her, having bewitched those two inexorable 
minions of Tartarean royalty, Charon and Cerberus. He is brought 
into the court, when his Majesty orders a trial of his skill to be 


From this incarceration they are 
| delivered by the power of Old King Cole, and, after numerous 
escapes, disasters, transformations, &c. &c., and frequent unlucky 
| converse with new-policemen, butchers, coffee-women, fashionable 


boot and shoe-makers, tea-dealers, travelling young ladies, and 
made by a competition with the leader of the infernal band ; and in young ladies not travelling, they are married. ‘The whole to 
walks a counterfeit of Paganini. The performance of this person | conclude with a bridal dance by the whole of the characters,’ 

was amusing, as a caricature ; yet it was injudicious to make it too | We should say that the Pantomime, upon the whole, is a poor 
much an affair of grave achievement; it should have been burlesque | one, Most of the tricks are common-place, and there appears a 
throughout ; whereas some passages were creditably performed that 

any other fiddler could execute, while the beauties and real difficul- | 
ties of the great original were strained at, and missed. It was silly | 


| dently taken from an Adelphi Pantomime of four or five years back 
also to encore the performance, for it then became a dull joke. | 


| (we forget the name); and the Clown’s dogged exclamation of 
Orpheus, on his part, said that he was prepared to rest his claim for 


| *Bohea!’ as he reads the label on a tea-chest, was a piece of wit 
the superiority by simply singing an air of the divine Mozart’s, and | proached by Signor Paulo, at Covent Garden last season, and 


accordingly strikes up the air, ‘O dolce concento.’ The effect which he spoiled by reiteration. There is little or nothing about 
here was very amusing: the whole court, judges and all upon | old King Cole. The piece opens with his Majesty’s smoaking a pipe 
the wool-sack, began wagging their heads, wriggling their limbs, as graciously as his Royal whiskers would permit us to determine, 
till the power of the incantation bursts forth into a regular to the beautiful air of ‘Old King Cole,’ sung in chorus by a set 
country dance. The victory of Orpheus being thys unwit-) of infernal contraltos, tenors, and basses ; and afte rthis we see 
tingly acknowledged, his Majesty (like a true legitimate) casts | 
about, with the assistance of his Chancellor (who like a true 
lawyer and courtier connives) to outwit the successful musician ; 
for, also like a true legitimate, he has fallen desperately in love 
with the wife of the petition€r, and it is evident that the slight 
obstacles of delicacy and injustice in securing the object of his | 


want of continuity,— of incessant motion,—throughout the whole 


of it. The scene of the coffee-woman and the oppositionists is evj- 


nothing of him. His Majesty becomes as obscure as he is in his. 
tory. He is here made a king of coal-mines ; which we take to be 
a very unlearned deduction from the royal name, evidently the 
same as that of King Coel, the old British king, who was said to 
have reigned at Colchester. But this we leave to the antiquaries. 


The music, by Mr Jolly (a gentleman of a most Christmas cog- 
nomen), can hardly be thought worthy of his name, even considered 
as pantomimical. It lacketh continuousness, and the determination 
to ‘keep it up,’ as Diddler has it, which is the very life and soul 
of Pantomime. The transformations were badly managed. Harlequin 


desire will by no means impede his progress. Every school-child 
knows the terms upon which Orpheus receives back his wife; but 
till the present version of the tale, we were not apprised of the real 
cause which made him turn his head before he had passed the 
bounds of Tartarus. Poor fellow, he had strong grounds for 
suspecting the fidelity of his wife with the grim King; for when 


5? 
their emancipation was about to be completed, certain unequivocal 


hit a house with his wand, end, by an involuntary satire on the 
grudging class of reformers, it altered its condition ‘ bit by bit.’ 


_ First the parlour window became a leg of mutton—the street door 
tokens of love-making, on the part of his Majesty, with no abso- | changed itself into a round of beef—and the whole, with a most praise- 
lutely strenuous objections to them on that of the lady, rouse his worthy caution, discovered at last the interior of a butcher's shop, 
jealousy and indignation—he turns his head—the compact is dis- 7fsrlequin, to make himself generally useful, occasionally lent a 
solved, and the King carries off his prize. hand at the withdrawal of a scene, while a carpenter in all the 
Th next and last scene exhibits him among that ‘ hideous rout’ agonies of push, courted notoriety by the removal of a cottage in 
of Bacchanalians who sent his ‘ gory visage down the swift Hebrus | the back-ground. The descent of a with his father-in- 
to the Lesbian shore,’ the name of Eurydice still hanging upon his 


law and wife, was uneasy. They got on the trap-door, which stuck 
tongue. All his great virtues and injuries, however, are recom- 


pensed in the handsomest manner; for his sire Apollo descends, 
desires him to put on his head again, and kindly takes him up to 
that place where his harmonies will be duly appreciated, and excel- 
led only by himself. 


| half-way, and all three, accompanied by a devil with a blue torch, 
commenced an energetic process of jumping to make it go down. 
| These obstructions will of course be removed: the representation 
on Monday night was more like a rehearsal than anything else. 
| The attempts te degrade Signor Paganini are in bad taste. Any 
The whole of this little travestie is performed with much spirit | disrespect towards great and original talent argues either a want of 
and gusto, particularly by Mr J. Bland, whois Pluto, Mr Raymond, | jt or envy. 
who is Minos, and Mr W. Vining, who played the little part of | 
the drunken Silenus. It contains also some amusing paraphrases | she ig very pretty and graceful, to a certain degree, with a very femi- 
of popular airs. | nine and pleasing manner; but she can hardly be called a good 


Mdlle. Rosier is a lady well known to the visitors of this theatre. 


Before we close the present notice, we would hint to the con- | 


’ . | dancer. She astonished us by dancing to so many slow tunes. 
dactor of the musical department, that whatever pieces or over- | py; . 
| %» 


tures are advertised to be played, should be played. Upon reading least, it is very much out of custom; Columbines in general being 
the bill, we ee Congratulating ourselves upon the treat we should | famous for the vivacity of their movements. Of Mr Honnor we 
ee EE rere NES LEY) Tamanele Overture | feel bound to say a little. Had he been the finest dancer in Eng- 
in B flat; and the Overture to the Zauberfiéte. These were not | land, his dancing would have been neutralized by the constant 
performed; but instead of them we were presented with that j f 


thread-bare trumpery, Rossini’s Overture to Tancredi. 


to. so great an extent as in her case, is out of character,—at 


interruptions to it in stiff scenes, perverse trap-doors, and stray 
carpenters. His dancing appeared heavy. He is not gamesome; 

Surrey. he doth lack some of that quick spirit which is in Eller. Mr 
All that we could make out of the plot of the Pantomime at this 


Asbury, for a Pantaloon, is the most active of his species we ever 
theatre, through the uproar of the pit and galleries, amounts to this, 





beheld. He got into such a paroxysm of jumping, as would have 
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absolutely killed many of more juvenile pretensions than himself, 
particularly after having undergone sundry revolutions and con- 
tortions, exanimations of breath, &c. &c. too numerous to mention. 
Like a child, we have a bonne bouche in reserve—two indeed. The 
scenery (though badly managed), was very good, as it always is at 
this theatre; and Mr Hartland, the Clown, from Drury Lane, gave 
evidence of more than ordinary merit, in spite of the execrations 
of the gods who (pro4ably because he would not sing a song called 
* Hot Boiled Beans, which they vociferously insisted upon, but 
which, as he said, ‘ was not advertised’) hissed and growled at him 
whenever he appeared. This is a specimen of the sudurbanity of 
the Surrey visitors. Among other amenities, such as fighting, 


frightening women, swearing, &c. &c. they appeared desirous of | 


ridding themselves of a factious member of their community, by 
throwing him into the pit. He was a fellow of ‘ most blessed 
conditions,’ and agreeable corpulency, which made us involuntarily 
glance at the pit to see what women he might annihilate. Our 
fears on this score, however, speedily ceased, for the god was 


repentant. 


QUEEN’s. 

The World Turned Upside Down, or Harlequin Reformer, is the 
name of the dish of ‘ music, dancing, and exquisite nonsense,’ (so 
the bills modestly call it) served up at this theatre. The first 
scene presents us with the High Court of Olympus, the gods in 
solemn state assembled; into whose presence, Mercury heralds 
The Knight 
represents to Jove the necessity of terrestrial reform, and complains 
of having been ill-used by their godship’s drunken porter Aélas 
Atlas is commanded to appear and answer the charge; he does 60. 
and is so highly offended at the charge, that he refuses any longer 


Sir Omnibus Mundungus plenipotentiary from earth. 


to support the earth, which he accordingly hurls from his shoulders | 


into the immensity of space. Crashing thunder and a general kick-up 
is the consequence. When Sir Omnibus Mundungus returns to earth, 
he finds the order of things completely inverted. Man has allowed 
the Reform Bill to be thrown out, and become no longer worthy to 


beLord of the creation. Woman is now superior, and man the weaker 


sex. Then we have Captain Leander, the son of Sir Mundungus, | 


a sentimental young gentleman, just like a boarding-school Miss 
would have been previous to the Reformation ; his window is scaled 
by a Miss Hero, who makes love to the Captain, and after many 


vows of her unalterable love, succeeds in persuading him to run 


away with her to Gretna Green. She assists him from the window 
and they make their escape, but are overtaken on the road by 
the Knight and his Lady, from whose wrath they are saved by 
the interference of the Genius of Reform; the lovers are sent 


abroad as Harlequin and Columbine, and the Knight and his Lady 


is sufficiently explanatory of the source to which the author has had 
recourse for his materials. Mother Crowdie (Mr Bennett), the 
witch, inhabits the ruins of the ancient Abbey of St Leonard’s 
Edmonton, and it is by her instrumentality that Harleyuin, after 
undergoing the usual adventures, is rewarded with the hand of his 
gentle Columbine. 

The moral of these unpretending stories, common-place and 
obvious as they are, if managed with only tolerable address never 
palls upon us; we know it to be a lesson always wanted. When, for 
| instance, in this piece, we see the rich old Sir Hannihal Hoddydoddy 
(Mr C. J. Smith) wooing the fair but humble Katherine (Mrs 
| Searle) and relying for success on the value of his presents, how 
we like to see the old mercenary rejected with disdain, even though 
the temporary captivity of the fair one and her friends are the con- 
sequence. We feel that the sequel will be otherwise. The 
Nobodies, Husband, Wife, and Children are an amusing part of the 
entertainment ; their grotesque appearance, free from the superfluity 
of bodies, are an infallible recipe for laughter, and recollecting the 
Abernethean doctrine—the importance of keeping the stomach in 
order,—we cannot help fancying how capitally they are secured 
against indigestion. The young Nobodies appear to have a kindred 
relish with the wise among ourselves for a slice of plum-pudding, 
though we wonder, as we are apt to say we do, with our own 
juveniles, where they can put it. 

The scenery presents the usual diversity of shops; and the tricks 
of which they are the occasion do not vary much from those to 
which tradesmen in Pantomimes are always subjected. Of the feats 
of Harlequin (Mr G. Smith), one of the best was his leap through 
the eye of the figure set to guard the glover’s shop; this was fol- 
lowed by a similar leapthrough the other eye by the Clown (Mr 
J.S. Grimaldi). After the laughing food is exhausted, the audience 
are served with the quieter repast, called a Divramic Annual, con- 
| sisting of a series of views, representing ‘ A Picturesque Tour from 
| New York to Hudson River, and finally, arriving at the stupendous 
| Cataract of Niagara.’ There is considerable merit in this Diorama ; 
| we may particularize, as one of the most striking parts, that whieh 
represents the dense fog and storm at sea. N. B. The Rainbow 








| 
| should be mended : it is too palpable. 


| In conclusion, if this Pantomime is not of the highest order, 

answers by its bustling and oddity the purpose of contributing to 
the stock of youthful merriment, and this we take it, is as much as 

| was intended. 

| Mr Grimaldi’s song may be omitted with advantage; it is a vul- 

| gar affair, valgarly sung. 


t 
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PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. 








are metamorphosed into Clown and Pantaloon. The nubbub now | 
commences, and we had no lack of the usual quantity of blows, | THe first performance of this evening at Drury Lane is Masaniello, 
kicks, and tumbles, interlarded with misnamed tricks, but which | chiefly remarkable for being the dull production of a very lively 
had neither novelty nor wit torecommend them. The ‘ hits’ at the | writer (Mr Kenney); though, to be sure, we believe it is but a 
House of Lords and the Reform Bill called forth tremendous 
applause from the gods. 
scene represents the outside of Drury Lane Theatre; Shaksjeare 


mere translation from the French, mechanically transferred to the 
h of the scenery was - +e . 

Much of the scenery was good. (ne | London boards, because the original had succeeded at Paris. Some 

. . | of the music is among Auber’s best, and has become familiarised to 

leaps from the pedestal, pursued by a Lion; the poor poet obtains | . : 


the Clown for a champion, who overcomes the lion by clapping a | household ears in the pianofortes of young ladies and the whistlings 
If this was in allusion to some recent | Of their brothers. The effect of the people kneeling at prayers near 
matters, it was in bad taste. The most attractive sight was the | the church is very striking and Italianesque. 


plaster on his mouth. 


Diorama, which is very tastefully painted: the illusion, however,| John Bull is revived at Covent Garden, to please the holiday 


on the first night, was altogether lost, in consequence of the injudi- | folks with the name, and show how much better a brazier can be 
cious placing of the lights, a fault that can easily be altered; and if | 4} 


the pantomime is curtailed one-third, there is no doubt it will pei j ; 
P : / , though the brazier is sometimes a little superfluously loud and 
become very attractive ; as it was, every one seemed pleased, and | 


| clanging, like his ancestor inside the bull. 
much | 


an a boroughmonger. This latter is a good demonstration ; 


How beautifully Jack 


Bannister used to bring forth the most touching points in this cha- 


the announcement of its repetition was hailed with 
applause. 


Conure. | Tacter; and how much more brazen yet inferior was Fawcett ! 


The Pantomime at this theatre, judging by the applause and | Shuffieton’s ordering the man who brought in his bill to ‘ pay the 
laughter which it excites, has been composed with an accurate | post-boy,’ is exquisitely non-chalant: it is in the highest taste of 
knowledge of what was likely to suit the taste of the audience. Its aristocratical dandyism. Mr Colman is a good though seldom a 


title, Harlequin and the Witch of Edmonton, or Nobody and his Wife, | very delicate hand at a joke; and he can sometimes commit,a very 
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bad one. He never treated us with a worse than when he became 


4. 
| source of suffering to his poor children; for the old tyrant used to 


a ir i i be placed in a ki 
a licenser, and with swearing plays and obscene poems at his side, | cause the chair in which he sat to be placed in a kind of narrow 


forbade the most innocent banns between all other peoples’ jokes 


_ passage, which afforded the only‘means of ewit from the apartment ; 


| 


‘ _ and here he would strike at them with his crutch, as they ran past 
and adjurations. His sentimental passages (as might be expected) | 


him! If they escaped without a blow, he was wheeled after them, 


were always deplorable. He has no faith ina genuine unaffected | in full chase, swearing horribly (in spite of his religion’) if his 


sentiment, and writes accordingly the most miserable slip-slop, full 
of sighs and dignity,—of pretence and deprecation,—not forgetting 
the dews of pity and roses of innocence. His young ladies in dis- 
tress are polite versions of the burlesque tragedy heroines who 
come on the stage with ready-made misery in their hands, in the 
shape of white handkerchiefs.’ eS 








ROYALTY AND PATERNITY. 
TO THE TATLER. 

S1r,—The entertaining scraps you have given us from Lord 
Dover's ‘ Life of Frederic the Second,’ have reminded me that I 
once possessed the Memoirs of that Monarch’s sister, the Margra- 
vine of Bareith, and considered it a most interesting work; per- 
haps, as this was several years ago, and the very small stock of judg- 
ment I can now lay claim to, was then still less, my opinion may not 


be worth much ; however this may be, I was furnished with a rather | 
unpleasant prodf, that at.least one other person thought as highly | 


of the book as myself; for a young friend having ‘ managed,’ as 


Master Paysley says, ‘ ¢o borrow it,’without my knowing anything about | 


it, sent me a letter from Portsmouth, where he had embarked for 
the East Indies, avowing the abduction, and telling me it was ‘ too 
good to be sent back.’ 

You, Sir, are probably acquainted with the work ; but as it may 
be unknown to many of your readers, and is not commonly met 
with at present, perhaps you will allow me to fill up a little space 


in your paper, with two’or three anecdotes, related by the Princess, 
which occur to my recollection. 


| attendants, as they sometimes did, favoured the escape of the fugi- 
| tives, by contriving to run the royal arm-chair against a corner; in 
| which case his Majesty further indemnified himself for the disap. 


| pointment, by applying his trusty crutch to the backs, heads, and 


| legs of his compassionate servants. 
| 


| If you consider this gossip (for, although I think I am certain as 
to the main facts, yet, as [ may be wrong in some of the circum. 
| stances, it can be looked upon as no more than gossip) with a place 
among your own sprightly ¢uttlings ; or if it will relieve you, poor 
| substitute as it is, from the necessity of ¢attling some day, when 
your head aches, and you had rather walk in the fresh air than sit 
down to write, I shall be gratified. 
That your readers may be so too, is the sincere wish of your 
uncut-up friend, J. R. 
P. S. I shall have a word or two to say, ina cay or two, to the 
amiable Tasirna and the estimable Puito ; in the meantime I beg 
| they will both ‘aceept the assurance of my high consideration.’ 
Dec. 22, 1831. 


“OLD MAIDS. 


TO THE TATLER. 
Mr Tatver,—It is surprising, in this age of reformations, when 
| we are all ‘ getting on’ at such arate, in benevolence as well as 
| steam-coaches, that but few people seem inclined to bestow their 
| stock of disposable leisure on the consideration of such remediable 
_ evils as continue to lessen the comforts of private life. The various 
‘causes of connubial infelicity have also heretofore occupied the 
| attention of many writers: but I shall now confine my observations 


| to the situation of a class which is yearly considerably increasing. 


Her mother was the daughter of George the First, King of | mean the already numerous body of unmarried women arrived at 


England, and when, on one of his journeys to Hanover, that Mo- 


| an age which establishes a probability at least of their remaining 


narch paid a visit to the Prussian Court, the young Princess was of | such to the end of their existence. Some of the minor evils attend- 


course presented to him: after staring at her for several minutes 
without speaking, this affectionate grandpapa at length rose, laid his 
hand on her head, and muttering, ‘ 4 tall girl) walked away. 
The ‘English Prince,’ for whose bride she was intended, was 
Frederic, Prince of Wales, father of George the Third; and inas- 
much as he appears to have becn a tolerably good-natured personage 
with no great share of brains, it is to be lamented that the aufferings 
ofher youth were not compensated by the comparative comfort and 
independence which she would have enjoyed as Princess of Wales, 
instead of being aggravated (as she hints they were) by the ill- 
treatment of the Margrave, and the poverty and filthiness of the 


| ing this class proceed from the want of a distinguishing appellation, 
, which shall neither confound them with the matrons, by assuming 
_whose title they may be convicted of usurping undue honours, 
nor yet subject them to the ridicule of retaining one no 
longer suitable to their appearance or age. What can make 
|a more ridiculous appearance, Mr Tatler, than an introduction 
similar to the following. A young lady and two maiden aunts 
are arrived at an evening party; their names are forwarded 
| by ‘John,’ as Miss, Miss Emma, and Miss Emily Montague. 


| The young lady makes her enfré first, young, blooming, and smiling 














|as the morn; you are introduced, and wait with impatience for 
Court of Bareith, the nodility of which (both male and female) she 


| the supposed sisters, who take rather longer to disencumber them- 
represents as moving masses of «lirt, and repositories of what I will | selves of their cloaks, &c.: at last they make their appearance, and 


not shock your gentle readers with the name of. Suffice it to say, | to the astonishment of every stranger present, turn out to be two 
that it was the only vivacity of which their heads seemed capable. | formal old ladies, stiff as if they had swallowed the respective 
The account she gives of the persecutions endured by herself and pokers of their bed-rooms. The unfortunate ladies so introduced 


brother during their childhood and youth, agrees pretty nearly with | are obliged to take their places with the embarrassing conviction 
that related in your extracts ; but I remember, in addition, a fre- of an inveterate prejudice existing against them, and afraid to open 
quent trick of the old King,—which I was about to call beastly, | their lips, fearing to encounter a sneer at what might be considered 
until I recollected that beasts are uniformly tender to their young— | their fruitless endeavours to attract. 
it was this: the children, although placed at table with him, were | 


Now, Sir, all these disagreeable consequences might have been 
not permitted to eat until he had dined; and then, after having | avoided by introducing the ladies as A/rs Ann, Mrs Emma, and Miss 


tantalized the poor, half-famished creatures during an hour or two, | Emily Montague. No delusive expectations had then been excited; 
while he gorged enough to serve a Boa Constrictor, if they had in | the men might rest easy when persuaded that neither their hearts 
any way incurred his displeasure, he would (I blush for the savage | nor their liberties were attacked ; and the women, when clear from 


while I write it) spit in the dish, so as to prevent their tasting what | the suspicion of any sinister views, and having no unreasonable 
was left. 


| prejudices to encounter, would naturally follow the bent of their 
I am glad to say that he was tormented a good deal by the yout | respective dispositions, for the mutual enjoyment of themselves and 
—(Oh! these bodily pains are the greatest /evellers in che world !— | the company. 


gout and dropsy pay no more respect to an Autocrat or an Aristo- 
crat than to acobbler or a tailor!)—but even this was a new | 


I am, Sir, 
Your well-wisher and constant reader, 


C.A. 1. P. 
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“ {We certainly think that some such arrangement as the one here 
proposed is reasonable, and might save a good deal of unpleasant 
feeling: but there are few changes that can be managed so easily as 
might be imagined. At what age, for instance, should the alteration 
of the name take place ? and who is to say, that some ladies might 
not wish to retain their younger appellations, for reasons not merely 
connected with youth? The root of the evil, as in all other cases, 
is not in the name, but in the perplexities of society. Bachelors, 
moneyezetters, and a hundred other things, are to blame. There 
ought to be no condition in life, in which the mode of designating 
anybody should be of importance.— Edit.) 








THE NUPTIALS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 





On vient! on vient! is whisper’d round : 
The banners wave, the trumpets sound ! 
With haughty step, and prouder smile, 
The Duke of Guise walks up the aisle ; 
The Duke, who leads the glad array 

Of valiant knights and ladyes gay. 

Not crowd more brilliant ever came 
Within the walls of Notre Dame! 


Yet, who is she that enters now ? 

Celestial beauty stamps her brow ! 

Say, is she one of mortal birth ? 

Or Venus, newly dress’d for earth ? 

’Tis Mary, Queen of Scotia’s land ; 

Her Dauphin bridegroom holds her hand— 
Better nor fairer, never came 

Within the walls of Notre Dame, 


The organ rolls, the perfumes rise ; 
a Sweet tears are in a thousand eyes ; 
And Francis, with a flush of pride, 
Has Mary Stuart for his bride. 
Can dull futurity alloy 
The gold of such an hour of joy ? 
This hour, when midst a world’s acclaim 
Two crowns are wed in Notre Dame ? 


A few sad yvears—how chang’d the scene! 
The bridegroom dies; the bridal queen, 
A rival’s fury to allay, 
Has shed her blood at Fotheringay. 
Black death and mitred scorn is there, 
And headless falls the trunk so fair. 
Can form so ghastly, be the same 
That graced the Church of Notre Dame ? 
Scotus. 
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as 


GRATIS.—A NEW AND MUCH-IMPROVED EDITION OF THE 
SPECTATOR’S ANATOMY OF THE PHERAGE, 


Reing a Practical Commentary on the Rejection of the Reform Bill by the Lords, 


iv sHOWS, 
1. Historically—The Origin of the Peer- | 
age; the circumstances out of which 
it arose ; and the manner iu which 
Society has outgrown this ancient in- | 
stitution. 


themselves, their Families and Con- 
nexions, more especially within the 
last thirty _. a vast amount of 
the Public Money. 
By Tables—That Lords have, by 
Il, Historically—-That the House of Lords | means of Boroughs, usur the Re- 
has hitherto beep an instrument of ; presentation of the Pe.ple. 
the Court for the Management ofthe | VI. By various other Tables—That the 
Peerage, by means of its Places, 
Commissions, Livings, Lord Lieu- 
is a Modern Creation, consisting tenancivs, Recordersbips, absolutely 
chiefly of persons ennobled for Tory | rules the Nation. 


perposes. | Vil. By Examples—That the actual 

1V. By Lists—That the Lords have, under House of Lo-ds is not entitled to par- 
the various forms of Piaces, Pen- ticular veneration for the Virtues of 
siovs, Sinecures, &c. appropriated to | its Members. 

The whole is arranged in such a manner, that the name of any particular Lord 
may be immediately found in any of the Lists, and always printed in a type which 
shows whether he isa Reformer, an Anti-Reformer, or doubtful. 

is Anatomy, besides its political objects, will serve most of the purposes of 
Desrerr’s or any other Peer,Gge,—and many more; for it contains, 

1. The Names and Dates of Creation—2. The First T>ties and Eldest Sons- 
The Matrimonial Connexiohs—4. Family Anecdotes—5. The Places, Pensions, 

rough Influence of each Lord and his Relatives—6. ‘heir Politics. 

This mass of curious information will be given, without extra charge, in the torm 
of a Supplement Sheet of twenty-four pages, to every person who orders his News- 
mao or bookseller te supply him with No. 183 cf THE SPECTATOR, for the Week 
ending Slst December, 1531. 

As it will be printed on unstamped paper, and therefore not transmissible by post- 
the Orders of intending Purchasers in the Country should be given to the Book, 
sellers aud Newsmen very early, that they may reach the Publishing Office in Lon- 
don on the 28th December at the latest, and the copies of the separate sheet be 
transmitted in the Booksellers’ parcels on the 3lst. THe Spectator, No. 183, to 


eople. 
1II. By Yables—That the actual Peerage 


which the Anatomy of the PE&RAGE will form an Appendix, may be sent through | 


the Post-Office, free of charge, on the same day. 
9, Wellington Street, Stuand, London. 


MR. THOMAS CAMPBELL’S NEW POEM. 


THE MBTROP 


i+) AN 
No. 9, ror Jannary, 1832, 
EDITED BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 
Assisted 


Author of ‘The Pleasures of Hope.’ . 


on the ‘ Fall of Poland.’ 
Political Sketch of Sir Charles Wethe- 
rell. Z 
3. A Tale, by the Author of ‘ The Kuz- 
zilbash.’ 
4. Letters of a Foreigner on France and 
England. 
5. Progress of the Cholera. 
6. The Pacha of many Tales; by the 
Author of ‘ The King’s Own.’ 
. The Last of the N red. . 
- Bill of Impeachment and Forfeiture 


£ Rotten ghs 
9. Original Poetry by William Sotheby, 


1. A Poem by Thomas Campbell, Esq., | 


7 
8 





Naval and Military Writers of 
Talent. 
11. On the Present Languishing State of 
Commerce. 
12. Information for Mr. Croker. 
13. The Violin, No. II. 
14. Debates 
15. Memorials of our College, No. II. 
16. Scientific Letters to a Lady of 
Quality, No. LI. , 
17. Stanzas on the Past Year. 
be Sires, le 
lo ‘a » No, IT, 
20. S : Blondel de Nesle. 
21. Reviews of Capt. Marryat’s new 
novel, ‘ Newton Forster,’ Tour of a 
Prince, &c. &c. 


| 
‘ Ginger Beer - = . ; 
| 





Esq. 
1. Mr Canning and the South American 
Republics. } 
With Original Artic’es by Fminent Writers, on the Drama, Music, and the Fine 
Arts, Reviews of New Publications ; and a great variety of Useful Information. 
Published by Jawes Cocnrank and Co. 11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
*.* Orders received by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and Clerks of the Roads. 
The Second Volume of ‘The Metropolitan’ may be had, handsomely bound in 
cloth, price 14s. A few Copies of Vol. I. may still be obtained on early application. 


WESTERN CO HOUSE 

6 HOLLES SIREET, CAVENDISH SQUARR, 

| A few doors from Oxfurd street. 

j THE Proprietors of the Western Coffee-house, in accordance with the general 
method of the day, have adopted advertisement, as a means of giving their esta- 

blishment publicity, trusting that it only wants to be well known to meet with 

encouragement and support. They have accordingly subjoined a p 


4 rospectus of 
their plan, hoping that it may meet the views of those who intend becoming their 


visitors. 
SITUATION, 

The situation of the Western Coffee-house is peculiarly critical, being between 
the North Western district of St Marylebone, and at a very short distance from 
Regent strect, Bond street, Oxford street, and most of the Western squares, 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The subjoined list of Publications has been chosen, not as a sine ue non, but 
ontv because it appeared the most pular, and includes nearly all of the day, 
But whenever it shall be the desire of their visitors that some be omitted, or others 
adde4, it will be done accordingly, as the Propri-t rs will in all cases be guided by 
the wishes of their visitors. 


The following is a List of the Periodicals and Newspapers thai 
are at present taken ia :— 
REVIEWS. 




















Edinburgh Quarter'y Journal of Edu:a- Quarterly Journal of Science 
Quarterly tion Phrenological Review 
Westminster Eclectic Review 


Professor Silliman's Journal 


Foreign Quarterly of Science and Arts 


North-American Review 
MAGAZINES. 

Blackwond’s Metropolitan 

Old Monthly Fraser’s 

New Monthly & London 


United-Service Journal 
ee ey 

ial M » &c. &e. 
WEFKLY PAPERS. a 


———— 


| 
Literary Gazette Cobbett’s Register John Bull 
| Atheneum Satirist Atlas 
| Literary Guardian Age World 
| Court Journal Spectator Mirror 
Examiner United Kingdom Mechanics’ Magazine 
| Lancet Alfred &e. &e. 
DAILY PAPERS. 
| Times Globe and Traveller Standard 
Morning Chronicle Sun Tatler 
| Morning Herald Courier &c. &c. 
| Morning Post Star 
| PROVINCIAL PAPERS. 
' Scotsman Liverpool Mercury Dublin Paper Cambrian 
FOREIGN PAPERS. 
Niles’s American Register Constitutionnel Figaro 
Le National 


Allgemeine Zeitung 





REFRESHMENTS. 

The refreshments, of which a list is also subjoined, will be of the best kind 3. par- 
ticular attention will be paid to the making of Coffee, as the finest Turkey will, if 
spoiled in making, get insipid and disagreeable, and after losing its aroma, become 
worse than tie most common Plantation. The Proprietors being themselves ad- 
mirer+ of good Coffee, have in consequence given much of their attention to the 
best mode of making it, and are happy say they have arrived at a very siniple 
method of preserving its aroma. 

Their mode of serving it up is on the French plan, that is, one cup at a time, as 
when a po: containing more than one cup is ordered, the second cup is generally 


cold, or its flavour gone before being drank—and in consequence the Coffee suffers 
| in the estimation of visitors. 


= B. a Turkey yang used. “a 

‘the other re’ ments wi the quality. Cold Ham and Beef, wi 

Sandwiches, may be had, but no cooking of any oer description on a ieee 

the Premises, as it does not well assimilate with reading. 

PRICES OF REFRESHMENTS. 

| Upper Lower 
Room 


Room. 
COFFEE, per cu oF ts p a 
TEA, ditto ditto “4 - - - 
Chocolate, ditto ditto - - - 4 
Tea, per pot with Cream — Pe 
Roll and Butter - - - - 
Plate of Bread aud Butte - - : - a “ - 
Muffin - - oo - - 
Toast - . - . - j . ‘ - 
Slice of Bread aud Butter - - 





® 
x 


d. 


“BE - 

| Plate of Beef - - 

| Dittoof Ham - . - $0 Vee 
| Sandwich . - - e “ - 

| Slice of Bread - - . - 


Soda Water - - - ’ , 7 " 


Lemonade - - - 


, 
o Bos €¢ os. 6 623.2? * 


ecocosooosooousosoe 


it will be seen by the above price-list, that there are two rates; this has been 
done in accordance with English custom ; one room has therefore a few elegancies 
which the other may sot Coast of—yet both rooms are equally convenient and 


eccoocoeoocecoosoossoooo® 
22 
soonerowpegey tO ee 


AAMAS HKHKHHWHKUSSn* 


= 


respectable. 


| Single gentlemen, or those who do not breakfast or tea at home, wll find 
| accommodation in the rooms, and the Morning Papers on their breakfast —_— 
| French Papers. 
| 


| Open from half past Seven in the Morning, until a quart E i 
Pm — qg er to Eleven in 


Freach gentlemen will also find a variety 





On Sundays, no Business done, from Eleven in the Morning, until Five in the 
Evening. 
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THE TATLER. 








Now ready, in royal 4to, price 33. 6d. 
SKETCHDBS ARCHITECTURAL AND 
PICTURESQUE. 

Taken in France au: the Netherlands, by W. F. SMALL- 
WOOD ; and drawn on Stone by E. 0. COE. 

A MAP OF POLAND, 

Describing its Ancient Limits and Present Boundaries, 
deduced from the Rassian Survey, and accompanied with 
some Remarks. Price 2s, colonred. 

A VINDICATION OF H.R, H. THE 

DUCHESS OF KENT, 
“ ppgainst the attacks made by the Times and other Journals. 
ce 2s. sewed. 

Pablished by C.CHAPPLE, the King’s appointed Boo'- 
seller, Royal Library, 59 Pall Mall, facing Marlboro’ House. 





The following Works are just published by JAMES 
COCHRANE and Co. 11 Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 


i 
KING'S THEATRE. 
Prospectus of the Plan intended to be pursued in the Di- 
rection of the Italian Opera. 
By THOMAS MONCK MASON, Esq. 
In 8vo. Price to Non Subscribers, Is, 
If. 
THE BOTANIC ANNUAL for 1832. 
By the Aathor of ‘ The British Naturalist.’ 
Tn one handsome Volume, crown 8vo. embellished with nu- 
merous Plates, Morecco, elegant, price 15s. 
III, 
NEWTON FORSTER; 
OR, THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 
By the, Author of ‘The King’s Own’ In 3 Vols, post 8vo. 
Price 24s, boards. 
IV. 
THE CABAL. 
A TALE OF THE REIGN OF WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 
In 2 Vols. post 8vo. Price 14s, in boards. 
¥. 
In a few Days, 
THE HISTORY OF THE CONTAGIOUS 
CHOLERA, 
In Popular Language, 
BY JAMES KENNEDY, 

Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London. 
Second Edition. In one vol, 8vo. 10s.6d, with Maps, illustra- 
trative of its geoeraphical progress. 

It has been the object of the author to strip the subject of 
every species of mystery and speculation, and to lay before 
the reader a multitude of facts (hitherto unpublished in Eu- | 
rope) explanatory of the origin and laws of the pestilence, 
and of a rational method of cure. The inefficient and cruel 
character of the present quarantine regulations Is exposed, 
and po adoption of an effective and humane system recom. | 
mended, 





vi. 
THE PARLIAMENTARY POCKET- | 
BOOK ; 
oR, A KEY TO THE HOUSES OF LORDS AND 
COMMONS : 


Containing Alphabetical Accounts of all Members com- 
posing the Legislative Assemblies of Great Britain ; including 
the New Pariiament, with their Titles, Official Appointments, 
Town and Country Residences, Relationship, Political Con- | 
nexions, &e. &c, “Also, the Regulations and Standing Orders 
of Both~Houses respecting Privileges, Private Biils, Fees, 
Fines, and Committees; Lists of the Scottish and Irish No- 
bility who do not sit tu the House of Peers; and ever other 
species of information respecting the Constitution and Usages 
of Parliament, 3 . 

‘A country may have a good Constitution, and a bad Go- 
verament; and vice versa. The Constitution of England is 
immortal !’—A Saying of Cardinal Richelieu, : 

{nu one thick volume, crown 8vo, neatly bound, price One 
Guinea, 





IMPORTANT DISCOVERY! 
THE PATENT 
METALLIC SHARPENER FOR 
RAZORS, 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS, PENKNIVES, &c. 
Iuvented by T. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 
President of the Horticultural Society, 

And, by bis Permission, manufactured by RK. HUNTLEY, 
Optician, te be had only at his House, 259 Regent Circus, 
Oxford street; and at ¥. Harris’s, Optician, Cornhill op- | 
posite the Royal Exchange. Price 2s. 6d. 

This Instrument, for portability, durability, and simplicity in | 

its use, is far superior to anything heretofore offered to the | 

Pablic. To Gentlemen travelling, Officers in the Army and 

Navy, it will be found invaluable, as it will supersede the ne- 

cessity of carrying a mu'tiplicity of Razors, one only being 

necessary, which wil! last 100 years, and never require either 
grinding, settiny, or strapping, but will maintain a beautiful 
keemeder, not to be equalled by any other Sharpener, 

*,* When Mr Knight mentioned his Invention at the So- 
ciety, hedeclared he had used his Razor two years and a halt, 
without the least diminution of the Razor, and never took 
more than a few seconds to sharpen it. 

Captains and Merchants supplied. | 








— The insolence of the vulgar is in propor- | 
tion to their ignorance. They treat everything | 
with contempt which they do not understand. | 
—Hazlitt—| By the vulgar is here meant ‘ the 
great vulgar,’ as well as the small,—borough- 
mongers as well as their footmen. ] 


Secret oF THE PLEASURE ARISING FROM 
Tracevy.—the pleasure derived from tragedy 
is to be accounted for in this way; that, by 
painting the extremes of human calamity, it by 
contrast kindles the affections, and raises the 
most intense imagination and desire of the 


contrary good.— Hazlitt. 


THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 


DRURY LANE. 


Mr Kenney’s Grand Opera of 
Masaniello. 





Elvira Miss Mayhew 
Fenella * " « Miss Kenueth 
Masaniello ‘i *  . Mr Wood 
Don Alphonso . - Mr T. Cooke 
Pietro : - . Mr Bedford 
Ruffino : ‘ - Mr Salter 
Lorenzo i Mr Brindal 


A Spanish Bolero, by "Miss Baseke and Mr Gilbert. 


After which, a Grand Christmas Comic Pantomime, 
called 
Harlequin and Little 
Thumb; or, the Seven 
Leagued Boots- 
Zelinda (afterwards Columbine) Miss Baseke 
Lorenzo (afterwards Harlequin) © Mr Howell 
Count Manfred (aft, Pantaloon) Mr T. Blanchard 
Scamperini (afterwards Clown) = Mr Southby 
— of the Scenery. 
Scene L. A Forest, with View of the Ovre’s 
Castle.—1I. A Room in Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.— 
III. Splendid Hall in the Ogre’s Castle.—1V. Out- 
side of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—V. Another part 
of the Forest, with Mount Aétna in distance.—VI. 
Spacious Dining-Room in the Ogre’s Castle—VII. 
Water-Mill near Canterbury.—VIII. An English 
Sea-Port.—IX. Milliner’s, ‘lobacconist’s, and Doc- 
tor’s Shop; arrival of the Cholera Morbus—X. *‘ My 
Lady’s Bed Chamber.’—XI. Woody Landscape and 


' Gypsey Tent.— XII. Exhibition of the Gigantic 


Whale.—XIII. Exterior of the King’s Theatree— 
XIV. Interior.of the Kine’s Theatre.—XV. Stan- 
field’s Grand Diorama,.—X VI. Painter’s House and 


| Grocer’s Shop—X VII. Interior of Artist’s Room,— 


XVIII. Turnpike Gate and Highgate Tunnell.— 
XIX. Inside of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—X X. The 
Feast of the Fairies. 

Description of the New and Splendid Diorama, De- 


signed and painted by Mr Sranrierp, from 


Jo 
| Lady Caroline Braymore 


| 
| 
! 


Lacquey patch 


| 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Coiman’s Comedy of 


hn Bull. 





Miss Taylor 
Mary Thornberry . - Miss E. Tree 
Mrs Brulgruddery - « Mrs Tayleure 
Peregrine . . - Mr Warde 
Sir Simon Rochdale - «» MF, Matthews 
Jub Thornberry : Mr Bartley 
Dennis Brulgruddery . Mr Power 


After which, a New Grand Pantomime, called 
Hop o’ My Thumb and his 

Brothers; or, Harlequin 

and the Ogre. 


Little Jack - Miss Poole 
Columbine (2nd time) - + Miss Davis 
Harlequin ‘ 7 - MrEller 
Clown bs ; . .« Signor Paube 
Pantaloon P " - Mr Barnes 


» « MrF., Sutton 
Synopsis of the Scenery. 

Scene I. Interior of Llys Bala.—11. The Ogre’s 
Castle on Draig y Can.—lIl. The Brazen Bridge 
over Dreg y Nan.—1V. The Ogre’s Grand Kitchen, 
—V. Pont y Monach, or the Devil’s Bridge.—VfI. 
Llwyn of Nannan, or the Haunted Oak.—VII. The 
Brazen Castle.— VIII. The Ogre’s Vaults of Riches, 
—IX. Hop o’ My Thumb's Home, which is trang. 
formed into Scene X. Thnomb Palace.—XI. Lyn 
Ogwen.—XII. Landscape andInn; Sign, the Prince 
of Wales.—XIIl. The Interior of the Pavilion at 
Charing-Cross—XI1V. Outside of the Shop of Tim 
Telescope, Optician, &c. (by Moonlight). — XY, 
The Nabob’s Pleasure Grounds —XVI. A Rural 
Farm, near London. — XVII. The Local Cosme. 
rama—XVIIL. The Gateway of the Public House, 
the Fighting Cocks. — XIX. The Launch of the 
Thunderer at Woolwich. —XX. The Illuminated 
Grove, in which Herr Cline will appear on the Tight 
Rope.—XXI. ‘The Teinple of the Genius of the 
Harp. 


Sketches taken on the spot during his last Conti- The Local Cosmorama, (pafnied by the Mesars 


nental Tour. The various Views will display 

Venice and its adjacent Islands, ‘ 

No. 1. The Grand Cana] —2. The Church of Santa 
Maria della Salute.—3. The Dogano.—4. St Geor- 
gio Maggiore.—5. The Lido.—6. The Lagunes, at 
Night.—7. The Bridge of Sighs, by Moonlight.— 
8. The Piazza de San Marce. —9%. The Ducal 
Palace. 

To-morrow, Lords and Commons; and the Pan- 
tomine. 











ADELPHI. 


Mr Buckstone’s Burletta, entitled 
The Wreck Ashore. 
The principal Characters by Mrs Yates, and Mrs 
Fitzwillam, Messrs Yates, J. Reeve, Hemming-, 
Buckstone, and O, Smith. 





After which, a New Comic Burletta, called 


Damon and Pythias. 


| Mrs Stokes r - « Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Jane ; . . Miss Daly 
Miss Tidmarsh P Miss Beaumont 
Mrs Piggott ‘ Miss Barnett 
Pythias Smith . i Mr Yates 


Damon Smith Mr Hemmings 

After which, a New Pantomime, called 
Harlequin. and . Little 
Bo=Peep. 


Columbine - Miss Griffiths 
Harlequio Mr Gibson 
Pantaloon é ° - Mr Brown 
Clown ‘ Mr Sanders 








SURREY. 
A Serious Romantic Drama, entitled 


The Sorcerer. 


Sicilians.—Viola Miss Vincent 


Sciolto ° é Mr D. Pitt 
Leoni . ‘ Mr Maitland 
Ubaldo di Monamo ° Mr Cobham 
Cesario di Monamo » MrElon 


After which, a Fairy Tale of Enchantment, entitled 
Cinderella. 
| Cinderella 2 - Miss Somerville 
Prince Floridor Mr Edwina 
To conclude with a New Comic Pantomime 


‘Old King Cole!” 


Columbine : Mile. Rosier 

Harlequin E ‘ Mr Honner 

Clown ‘ ° Mr Hartland 
| Pantaloon 


Mr Asbury 





b 
Published y 


are to 


Corner, Birchin lane ; CLArKe, 21 Finch lave, Cornhill; STRANGE, Paternoster row; WATLING, 409 Strand; 


Theatrical Agent. 10 Brvad court, Long Acre ; 
lane. Corner of Russell court; D. HiLtton, 8 Penton 


street, Pentonville; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


. called 


R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden} (to whom 


sd); sold by Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand; at Esers’ Library, Old Bond street; by Cuarres 


BUCKNALL, 2 
LLoyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; Towninson, Library, Great Newport sweet; Harnris, Bow street; T. TrerNay, 74 Dray 


Guirves) represents the progress of their Majesties 
and Suite, in the Royal Shallop, to the Opening of 
the New London Bridge ; comprising the Views 
of Waterloo Bridge, Somerset House, the Temple 
Gardens, Blackfriars Bridge, and the New London 
Bridge. as it appeared on the Ist of August 183], 





To-morrow, Artaxerxes; A Day After the Wed- 


ding ; and the Pantomime 





ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


A New Burletta, called 

The Love=S5Spell! 
Thérésine (2nd time! . Miss Forde 
Doctor Pharmacopolo Mr Horn 
Francois ; - Mr J. Bland 
Serjeant Victor . Mr Raymond 

After which, 

Gervase Skinner. 

Gervase Skinner : . Mr Liston 
To which will be added, the Burletta of 


I’ll be Your Second! 
Mr Placid . . « Mr Lisioa 
To conclude with a new Burlesque Burletta, entitled 

Olympic Devils! | 

Orpheus c . Madame Vestris 
Eurydice Miss Forde 
Proserpine Miss Fitzwalter 
Pluto Mr J. Bland 
Cerberus Mr Bland 
Phoebus A pollo Mr I. Raymond 
Pan Mr Collier 
Silenus Mr W. Vining 





QUEEN'S. 
The Melo-Drama of 
The Idiot Witness. 
Gilbert 4 Mr Norton 
Walter Arlington Miss Ayes 
In the course of the Evening, Mr W.H. Davies will 
pourtray Specimens of Ancient Classic Att- 
After which, a Farcetta, 





called 


The Married Bachelor. 
Grace ° e Mrs T. Hill 

l'o conclude with a Pantomimica) dish, entitled 
The World Turned Up- 

side Down. 

Columbine : - Mrs Kirby 
Harlequin. Mr Kirby 
Pantaloon Mr Hell yoak 
Clown Mr Hogg 


all books, and communications for the Editor 
fuomas, New’ 
King street, Covent Garden; Turnoum 


; WILSON, Royal Exchange; 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 26 Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. REYNELL, at the Printing Ofice, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 
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